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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  VIRTUE. 


Mark  10 : IJ-2I.  “ There  came  one  running , and 
kneeled  to  him , and  asked  him , Good  Master,  what 
shall  I do  that  I may  inherit  eternal  life  ? And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  . . . Thou  knowest  the  command- 
ments. . . . And  he  answered  and  said  unto  him, 

Master,  all  these  have  I observed  from  my  youth. 
Then  Jesus  looking  upon  him,  loved  him .” 

We  are  not  told  why  Jesus  loved  this  young  man, 
but  all  that  he  knew  of  him  was  that  he  had  observed 
the  Commandments.  It  was  when  he  heard  this  that 
he  looked  upon  him,  considered  him,  made  up  his 
mind  about  him. 

But  what  was  there  remarkable  in  his  keeping  the 
Commandments  ? It  was  that  to  obey  a fixed  principle 
makes  a strong  and  well-disciplined  spirit.  The  Ten 
Commandments  represented  to  the  Jew  the  voice  of 
duty.  However  hard  it  might  be  to  obey  them  he 
felt  bound  to  do  it.  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  likes  and  dislikes.  The  law  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
him  and  he  acknowledged  its  right  to  control  him. 
The  result  was  that  the  Jewish  character,  though 
narrow,  was  strong.  The  success  of  the  Jew  in  the 
world  has  been  due  somewhat  to  the  stern  training 
which  his  ancient  law  had  given  him. 

Now  Jesus  had  something  finer  and  higher  than 
the  Commandments  to  offer  this  young  man,  but  he 
saw  that  he  had  a good  foundation.  He  had  learned 
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to  obey.  He  had  a strong  and  well-disciplined  will. 
He  was  ready  to  be  entrusted  with  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  would  make  him  free.  Therefore,  when 
Jesus  looked  closely  at  him  he  loved  him. 

Let  us  ask  whether  duty  is  not  becoming  rather  an 
old-fashioned  word ; whether  we  are  not  getting  into 
the  habit  of  doing  what  we  like ; whether  we  are  not 
becoming  too  impatient  of  obedience  to  principles  and 
too  fond  of  following  our  chance  feelings  and  fancies. 

There  are  four  reasons  which  urge  men  to  do 
right : — 

The  first  is  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
doing  wrong.  It  is  the  lowest  of  motives  and  yet 
sometimes  the  most  effective.  An  undeveloped 
moral  nature  can  sometimes  be  moved  by  no  other 
consideration.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  at  the  least 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  There  is  danger,  in  these 
modern  days,  of  sentimentalism.  It  does  not  follow 
that,  because  refined  natures  can  be  touched  by 
love  or  by  reason,  all  natures  can.  A coarse  and 
brutal  man  may  sometimes  astonish  us  by  his  quick 
response  to  an  appeal  to  his  higher  feelings,  but  often 
he  can  respond  to  nothing  but  a punishment  as  coarse 
and  brutal  as  his  own  life.  A violin  answers  the  light 
touch  of  a bow,  but  a drum  must  be  beaten.  God’s 
government  of  mankind  includes  fear  as  well  as  love. 
Few  of  us  are  so  conscientious  that  we  do  not  need 
the  dread  of  bodily  pain  to  make  us  take  care  of  our- 
selves. The  Christian  religion  has  applied  more  than 
one  motive  to  the  varied  characters  it  has  had  to  deal 
with.  It  is  well  for  the  liberal  to  be  horrified 
at  the  old  doctrine  of  future  torment,  but  there  are 
some  quarters  in  which  hell  is  very  much  missed. 
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But  when  a life  has  been  kept  in  a right  course 
for  a time  by  fear  of  consequences,  it  comes  to  feel  its 
beauty  and  its  advantage.  Partly  by  habit  and  partly 
by  experience  we  come  to  love  that  which  once  had 
no  attraction  for  us.  The  farther  we  walk  along  the 
path  into  which  we  had  to  be  driven  the  more  we 
enjoy  it.  Then  we  do  the  right  because  it  is  pleasant. 
It  is  a question  whether  any  of  the  virtues  which  well- 
trained  children  at  last  show  were  natural  to  them  in 
the  beginning.  Unselfishness,  truthfulness,  honesty, 
purity,  had  some  painful  associations  in  our  early 
childhood.  We  began  as  animals  ; we  had  the  pro- 
pensities of  animals,  and  often  had  to  have  the 
discipline  that  animals  need.  Gradually  we  came  to 
see,  first  the  profit,  and  then  the  beauty  and  pleasure 
of  being  truthful  and  unselfish.  Some  of  us  perhaps 
would  not  be  the  worse  for  a little  more  discipline 
even  now,  but  in  many  things  it  is  no  longer  needed. 

A still  higher  motive  enters  when  we  see  the 
consequences  which  we  inflict  on  others.  The  love 
for  them  is  added  to  love  of  what  is  right.  It  was  a 
great  moment  in  any  man’s  development  when 

“ Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 
with  might, 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self  that  trembling  passed  in  music  out 
of  sight.” 

The  victory  is  half  gained  when  a child  sees  that  his 
misconduct  pains  his  mother,  when  a man  realizes 
that  the  fraud  to  which  he  is  tempted  will  bring  shame 
upon  his  children.  To  cure  a man  of  an  evil  habit 
you  have  three  powerful  considerations  to  lay  before 
him, — the  fear  of  weakness  and  pain,  the  joy  of  per- 
fect health,  and  the  thought  of  those  whom  he  will 
ruin  along  with  himself. 

O 
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Fear  of  pain,  the  delight  in  well-doing,  the  love 
of  persons,  these  are  common  motives  to  a good  life. 
But  suppose  all  these  to  be  weak  or  absent.  Suppose 
that  a man  cannot  be  made  to  see  consequences  or  is 
not  afraid  of  them,  that  he  has  not  reached  the  point 
where  he  loved  to  do  what  is  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
restrained  by  personal  affection, — what  then  ? There 
remains  one  more  motive  to  train  upon  him, — the 
voice  of  duty.  If  he  care  not  for  pain  or  for  persons, 
and  has  never  learned  to  love  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness, still  he  may  feel  the  power  of  the  sense  of 
obligation. 

Now  the  time  was  when  the  voice  of  duty  was  the 
supreme  voice  in  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors.  It  was 
a time  never  mentioned  by  earnest  men  without 
respect,  whatever  they  may  think  of  its  wisdom.  The 
age  of  the  Puritans  was  an  age  of  very  rare  moral 
power.  They  may  have  been  narrow  and  even 
bigoted ; they  may  have  carried  their  principle  to  an 
extreme,  but  they  felt  that  life  was  a serious  affair.  It 
was  not  a matter  to  be  taken  carelessly  or  left  to  be 
driven  about  by  gusts  of  impulse.  That  a man  had  a 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  was  an  idea  abhorrent  to 
them.  They  swung  to  the  other  side,  no  doubt ; they 
looked  upon  pleasure  in  itself  with  suspicion,  as  if  the 
very  fact  that  a man  was  happy  was  a sign  that  he 
must  be  doing  wrong.  Yet  there  was  something 
noble  in  their  acceptance  of  all  the  labor  and  hard- 
ships of  duty  and  their  scorn  of  any  task  that  seemed 
easy.  They  believed  in  obedience.  The  central 
doctrine  of  their  theology  was  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
It  was  for  Him  to  command  and  for  them  to  obey  at 
any  cost.  If  they  were  elected,  they  obeyed  with 
gladness.  If  they  were  not  elected,  they  obeyed  with 
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grim  determination.  In  either  case  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  was  just  and  righteous  altogether. 
Obedience  was  the  Puritan  virtue.  He  learned  it 
from  his  fathers  when  he  was  a child.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  question,  to  prefer,  to  ask  counsel  of  his  fancies 
and  likings.  It  was  for  him  to  obey,  because  the 
command  came  from  one  who  knew  better  than  he. 
So  the  Puritan,  with  all  his  exaggerations,  grew  up  a 
strong  man.  He  put  vigor  and  soundness  into  his 
nation,  and  from  him  came  most  of  the  earnestness 
and  rectitude  upon  which  we  of  New  England  are 
still  drawing. 

For  it  is  a question  whether  we  are  transmitting  to 
our  successors  as  much  moral  vigor  and  purity  as  we 
have  received.  It  is  to  be  considered  whether  we  are 
being  driven  by  the  naked  sword  of  duty  or  being 
lured  by  the  flowery  path  of  liking.  Certainly  our 
theology  has  changed.  In  place  of  that  stern  and 
righteous  God  who  holds  ever  before  Himself  a plan, 
inscrutable  to  us,  but  wise  and  just,  and  demands  that 
we  should  labor  and  sacrifice  and  suffer  with  Him  to 
accomplish  it,  we  have  set  up  a God  whom  we  call, 
and  rightly  call,  a Father,  but  whose  fatherhood  we 
interpret  after  the  weak  and  careless  paternity  of  the 
day ; a Father  that  makes  little  of  moral  distinctions, 
who  pardons  easily  and  punishes  reluctantly,  and 
leaves  men  to  do  about  what  they  like  so  long  as  they 
are  decent ; a Father  who  does  not  care  so  much  for 
an  earnest  and  strenuous  life  as  for  a refined  and 
respectable  one;  and  who  does  not  like  to  make  His 
children  unhappy  by  any  reminder  of  those  distant 
moral  consequences  which  follow,  by  relentless  laws, 
upon  the  wrong  choices  of  today.  It  is  a God  hardly 
to  be  respected,  much  less  obeyed. 
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The  most  singular  feature  of  this  change  is  that  our 
new  idea  of  God  is  directly  contradictory  of  our  new 
knowledge  of  the  universe.  The  God  whom  science 
has  shown  us  at  work  in  the  long  course  of  develop- 
ment has  been  the  Puritan  God,  the  stern,  relentless 
Creator  who  does  not  spare  the  myriads  of  the  imper- 
fect in  His  effort  to  lift  the  type  and  the  level  of  life. 
Here  is  no  doting  Father.  He  loves  and  seeks  the 
best  for  His  children,  but  to  all  failure  to  obey  He  is 
implacable.  He  sets  the  pattern  and  demands  of 
every  one  to  conform  to  it  upon  pain  of  remorseless 
neglect  or  destruction.  From  this  God,  whom  the 
Puritans  revered  and  obeyed,  the  modern  age  turns 
away.  It  sets  up  smiling  and  debonair  ideas  of  a 
Heavenly  Father,  drawn  from  poetry  rather  than 
from  fact,  and  says,  “ These  be  thy  gods,  O Israel.” 
It  is  the  God  in  whom  men  would  like  to  believe,  not 
He  in  whom  they  ought  to  believe.  Their  ungirt  and 
careless  consciences  prefer  a God  after  their  own 
kind,  a God  who  lets  them  do  what  they  like,  as  they 
let  their  children  do  what  they  like.  The  consequence 
is  a lack  of  moral  fiber  in  the  life  of  today  which 
makes  it  contrast  painfully  with  the  best  of  the  Puritan 
life.  The  idea  of  obedience  is  passing  away  and  in  its 
place  is  coming  an  easy  doing  as  one  likes  to  do. 

The  causes  of  this  change  are  not  hard  to  find.  It 
comes  almost  always  with  physical  comfort  and  well- 
being. Where  men  live  in  hardship  and  poverty,  the 
necessities  of  their  condition  are  their  commandments. 
They  cannot  do  what  they  like.  They  have  to  do 
what  they  must.  Life  accommodates  itself  to  that 
which  has  to  be,  and  self-denial  becomes  a second 
nature.  Where  children  have  to  help  earn  the  com- 
mon bread,  they  are  trained  to  forego  pleasure  and 
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take  up  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  Their  wills  are 
braced,  their  powers  are  brought  under  control,  and 
something  else  besides  consulting  their  own  choice 
becomes  the  habit  of  their  lives.  Happiness  comes, 
for  there  are  few  lives  that  are  happier  than  that  of  an 
industrious  family,  so  long  as  the  struggle  is  not  hope- 
less, but  happiness  is  not  the  main  purpose. 

But  when  the  necessity  for  hard  work  begins  to  re- 
lax, when  leisure  enters  and  broadens,  when  pleasure 
becomes  more  and  more  possible,  the  stern  discipline 
of  life  slackens.  And  with  it  too  often  comes  a loose- 
ness of  the  human  machinery,  a softening  of  the  sense 
of  necessity  and  a disappearance  of  the  obligation  to 
provide  for  it.  The  family  begins  to  consult  its  feel- 
ings, gives  up  doing  what  it  does  not  like  to  do,  and 
listens  to  the  allurements  of  physical  weakness  or 
lassitude.  The  men  not  seldom  sink  into  more  or  less 
gentle  dissipations  and  the  women  indulge  in  elegant 
disabilities  and  diseases.  The  whole  life  becomes 
ungirt,  lax,  self-conscious ; and  the  genius  of  the  old 
Puritan  character,  stern  of  face,  earnest  of  spirit, 
vigorous  of  will,  and  scornful  of  self-indulgence,  sadly 
takes  its  flight. 

There  is  another  reason,  of  an  opposite  kind,  that 
appears  while  life  is  still  strenuous.  We  are  ambi- 
tious today,  and  so  many  are  the  things  we  strive  after 
and  so  many  are  the  others  who  strive  for  them,  too, 
that  we  are  overworked,  not  always  in  the  Lord’s 
cause  but  for  our  own  advancement.  The  energy 
that  the  Puritan  put  into  the  cause  of  God  is  spent  in 
th6  daily  rush.  There  is  no  margin  of  will-power  for 
conscience  to  draw  upon.  The  reason  why  men  do 
what  they  like,  not  what  they  ought,  is  because  it  is 
easier  to  slide  down  the  slope  of  preference  than  to 
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climb  the  hill  of  obligation.  The  luxury  that  makes 
it  impossible  for  a man  to  contribute  his  share  to 
charity  or  to  religion  has  so  exhausted  him  to  get  it 
that  he  does  not  feel  like  going  to  church  or  to  the 
town  meeting.  His  moral  energy  has  run  low.  He 
cannot  find  enough  to  carry  him  into  the  labors  of 
duty.  Out  of  his  office  he  drops  into  a languor  from 
which  the  voice  of  conscience  cannot  rouse  him.  He 
has  not  even  strength  enough  to  care  whether  the 
good  cause  prospers  or  not. 

Out  of  these  two  kinds  of  life  little  vigorous 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God  can  come.  The 
life  that  has  no  necessities  and  the  life  whose  necessity 
is  worldly  struggle,  are  apt  to  be  degenerate  lives, 
from  which  not  much  that  is  strong  or  high  can  be 
expected.  No  nation  made  of  such  men  ever  kept  the 
upward  way.  The  growth  of  luxury  or  the  absorbing 
pursuit  of  it  saps  the  best  strength  of  a people.  The 
days  of  a nation’s  power  are  the  days  when  its  people 
earn  their  own  living  and  are  their  own  soldiers.  In 
both  cases,  obedience  nerves  and  braces  them.  To 
obey  the  necessities  of  life  and  to  obey  the  commands 
of  military  superiors  make  men  strong  and  healthy. 
He  who  has  learned  to  obey  has  learned  to  com- 
mand,— to  command  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Obedience  means  self-denial,  self-control,  the  vigorous 
use  of  one’s  powers,  the  habitual  scorn  of  one’s  own 
feelings,  the  instructive  deference  to  something  out- 
side one’s  own  inclinations.  The  best  generals  are 
those  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The  best 
merchants  are  those  who  first  served  under  good 
masters.  The  best  men  and  women  are  those  who 
were  made  to  obey  when  they  were  children.  It  is 
those  who  have  kept  commandments  from  their  youth 
up  who  deserve  to  be  loved. 
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I do  not  mean  that  the  majority  of  our  American 
people  are  degenerating  in  this  way.  There  is  the 
very  large  number  of  those  who  are  still  under  the 
spur  of  necessity, — not  crushed  by  hardship,  but 
driven  by  the  laudable  and  legitimate  desire  to  live  a 
free,  broad,  and  respected  life.  Their  ambition  is,  not 
to  be  rich  or  luxurious,  but  to  have  a fair  share  of  the 
advantages  of  civilization.  That  ambition  keeps  them 
busy,  healthy,  happy,  hopeful,  obedient  to  the  condi- 
tions of  success.  Here  one  finds  good  sense,  industry, 
self-discipline,  generosity,  public  spirit,  good  morals, 
religion.  They  are  the  main  support  of  state  and 
church. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  had  wealth  long 
enough  to  know  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot  do, 
or  whose  family  traditions  have  brought  down  to  these 
days  the  simpler  and  sturdier  habits  of  the  older  time. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  American  stocks 
are  generally  useful,  conscientious  and  hard-working 
people.  There  are  few  busier  men  and  women  than 
many  of  those  who  have  no  other  necessity  than  that 
of  satisfying  the  compulsion  from  within.  The  Puritan 
families  have  kept  the  Puritan  virtues. 

There  probably  never  was  a time  when  men  were 
so  ashamed  of  seeming  idle  as  today.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  be  busy.  The  rich  idler  was  never  so  scarce.  Yet 
the  danger  always  impends  upon  those  who  have 
escaped  from  the  spur  of  necessity,  and  have  not  yet 
come  under  the  control  of  conscience  and  good  sense. 
They  are  in  the  transition  state  between  obeying  the 
commandments  of  necessity  and  coming  out  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  self-command.  It  is  not  strange 
that  men  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  hard 
work,  or  have  seen  their  fathers  bound  down  to  it, 
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should  re-act  from  the  old  compulsions  to  the  joy  of 
doing  what  they  please.  Time  and  experience  will 
make  them  tired  of  this,  and  they  will  do  of  their  own 
choice  what  they  or  their  fathers  used  to  do  of  neces- 
sity. From  pleasing  to  be  idle  and  useless  they  will 
please  to  be  busy  and  helpful. 

We  see  all  around  us  this  transition  taking  place. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  at  once.  The  old  habits  of 
industry  and  conscientiousness  pass  over  from  the 
outer  obedience  to  the  inner  in  a single  lifetime. 
There  are  men  who  have  made  great  fortunes  and  are 
using  them  nobly  for  the  common  good.  Their  num- 
bers are  increasing.  There  are  others  who  seem  to 
have  exhausted  their  good  sense  and  their  desire  to  be 
useful,  and  let  themselves  go  in  lives  of  disgraceful 
idleness  and  worse.  Some  of  those,  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  their  children,  find  out  the  folly  and 
unhappiness  of  such  a career  and  become  of  their  own 
choice  what  once  they  were  by  compulsion,  good  and 
faithful  servants  of  the  common  welfare.  So  the  slow 
and  toilsome  caterpillar  is  constantly  passing  through 
the  idle  and  indolent  cocoon  into  the  self-directing 
creature  who  flies  whither  he  wills  and  becomes  the 
helper  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  young  man  whom  Jesus  loved  had  passed  his 
youth  in  obeying  external  commandments.  An 
earnest  soul  had  been  disciplined  and  strengthened  by 
simple  obedience.  It  was  for  this  that  Jesus  loved 
him.  Now  the  dangerous  time  had  come.  A great 
fortune  had  given  him  a perilous  freedom.  The  ques- 
tion was  before  him  whether  he  would  devote  it  to  the 
common  good,  or  would  make  it  the  opportunity  of  a 
youthful  fling.  “ Go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,”  said  the  Master,  “ and  come,  take  up 
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thy  cross  and  follow  me.”  The  change  was  too 
sudden  for  him.  He  had  been  under  commandments 
so  long  that  it  seemed  hard  that  he  could  not  have 
liberty  now.  He  went  away  sorrowful.  It  may  be 
that  at  last  the  love  of  Jesus  for  him  was  justified, 
and  he  climbed  up  to  where  Jesus  would  have 
had  him  leap.  It  may  be  that  he  had  to  learn  by 
experience  what  Jesus  would  have  had  him  learn  by 
counsel.  But  the  same  demand  is  made  upon  all  of 
that  increasing  multitude  who  in  these  days  are  com- 
ing up  out  of  poverty  or  straitness  into  the  liberty  of 
abundance.  It  is  not  a demand  that  they  should 
literally  sell  all  they  have  and  give  to  the  poor.  Jesus 
made  that  demand  upon  no  one  else,  not  even  upon 
his  apostles.  But  he  does  require  that  men  who  have 
prospered,  who  have  wealth,  talents,  privileges,  shall 
use  them  for  the  service  of  the  common  welfare.  He 
looks  upon  the  men  who  have  become  strong  and 
able  by  obeying  the  outer  commandments  of  neces- 
sity and  asks  them  to  transfer  their  strength  and 
ability  to  obedience  to  the  inner  command  of  duty. 
He  begs  them  not  to  descend  from  the  happy,  health- 
ful heights  of  a useful  past  into  the  malarious  and 
miserable  valley  of  self-indulgence,  but  to  climb  still 
higher  to  the  life  that  chooses  to  continue  in  liberty 
the  service  that  was  begun  in  bondage. 

Let  us  not  miss  the  point  of  this  lesson.  It  is  not 
addressed  to  the  rich,  as  such.  It  is  to  the  free.  It 
touches  rich  or  poor  only  so  far  as  they  are  at  liberty 
to  do  what  they  like,  which  may  not  be  far  in  either 
case.  It  is  not  money  alone  that  Jesus  tells  us  we  are 
responsible  for,  but  everything  that  is  in  our  power. 
The  question  is  what  do  you  do  with  your  leisure, 
what  do  you  do  with  your  Sundays,  what  do  you  do 
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with  your  spare  strength,  your  personal  influence  ? 
When  you  can  go  to  the  caucus  or  not,  which  do  you 
do  ? When  you  can  go  to  church  or  not,  which  do 
you  do?  When  you  have  come  to  manhood  or 
womanhood,  and  are  free  from  parental  control,  what 
do  you  do  that  you  are  no  longer  obliged  to  do  ? You 
have  kept  the  Commandments.  You  have  been  faith- 
ful where  there  was  anything  you  had  to  do.  Now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  things  you  do 
not  have  to  do  ? The  young  man  found  that  he  had 
obeyed  the  Ten  Commandments  from  his  childhood 
up  only  to  be  faced  by  the  command  of  duty  when  he 
was  a free  man.  His  countenance  fell  and  he  turned 
away  sorrowful.  What  are  the  rest  of  us  going  to  do  ? 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  life  that  has  a right  to  do 
what  it  likes, — the  life  that  likes  to  do  what  is  right. 
Till  that  point  is  reached  there  must  be  much  doing 
of  what  one  does  not  like.  Christ  is  reached  through 
the  schoolmaster  Law.  First  must  come  much  dis- 
cipline of  God  through  parent,  circumstance  and 
experience,  and  much  self-discipline  through  bitter 
wrestling  with  inertia  and  downward  tendencies.  We 
have  no  right  to  listen  to  the  soft  lute  of  preference. 
We  need  to  hear  the  solemn  drum  that  beats  out 
“Thou  shalt  ” and  “Thou  shalt  not.”  The  state 
suffers,  the  family  suffers,  the  church  suffers  for  the 
lack  of  a clear  and  masterful  sense  of  obligation.  We 
have  made  long  progress  in  the  formation  of  healthy 
and  trustworthy  instincts,  but  there  is  no  discharge  in 
this  war,  and  the  battle  is  ever  to  be  fought  over 
again  as  higher  duties  raise  their  standards. 
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